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‘Place to squat. 
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OPERATION GANDHI IN WHITEHALL 


_ Beneath this picture, the Daily Mail told 
Its readers last Saturday: “This is no 
For this is Whitehall, on a 
Pavement outside the War Office. There 
Yesterday a group of pacifists sat as part 
of a ‘non-political’ peace appeal. Even as 
they made themselves comfortable two 


Registered as a hewspaper. 


The International Pacifist Weekly 


January 18, 1952 


. Said one 


policemen were approaching. ... 
(of the squatters): ‘Like Gandhi defended 
India, without violence, so we want to de- 


fend Britain.’ ” 


The four of eleven squatters seen here 
are, left to right: Geoffrey Plummer, Doris 
Wheeler, Kathleen Rawlins and Harry 
Mister. 


Pacifists told Police 
and War Office: 


“WE ARE COMING TO SQUAT” 


Peace News Reporter 


S the final midday stroke of Big Ben faded away in Whitehall last. 


Friday a group 
Police officers, press photographers 
Office itself were waiting for them. 


The pacifists were members of Operation 
Gandhi, who the previous day had notified 
the Commissioner of Police and the War 
Office (and the Press) that they would be 
Making a non-violent protest against the 
War method as a means of defending 

Titain. 

“We are certain that humanity is one 
family group whose continued existence 
depends on the use of family methods 
only,” they told a press conference after- 
wards. “If this demonstration brings 
new support, for non-violent resistance we 
Shall hope to organise others. ; 
TI acifists were given only a little 

Be to wet themselves comfortable on tne 

Pavement before a police whistle called up 

Teinforcements, waiting at the back of the 
ar Office to remove the squatters. 


One by one the pacifists were pulled to 
their ech and were walked a few yards from 
the War Office and told to go away. 


Ag the police turned back to pick up 
other squatters so the first removals 
returned and sat down until finally an 
inspector gave an order for all the de- 

monstrators to be arrested. 

During this time the press photographers 
Were Bian and another group of pacifists 
Were giving out leaflets specially printed 
o the occasion, up and down the Jength of 


Whitehall. 
Taken to Bow Street 


After about 20 minutes the arrested pact- 
fists, escorted by the press photographers, 
Were shepherded by the pvlice into a yard 
NM Whitehall Place where a police van took 

em to Cannon Row police station. 


‘There charges of obstruction were made 
Sut against Gwyneth Anderson, forme? 
Ondon Areca PPU Secretary; Olwen Bat- 
tersby, Hugh Brock and Harry Mister, mem- 
bers of Peace News staff; Esma Burrough 
2nd Connie Jones of Birmingham; Rufus de 
~ nto, artist; Godfrey Plummer, musician; 
petis Wheeler, Constance Gibbs and Kath- 
en Rawlins. 


.The police also arrested one of the leaflet 
Stributors, Pastor Ernest Dawe, and an 
acting on behalf of Operation 


oserver 
‘andhi, 
taerem Cannon Row all those arrested were 
‘ ken to Bow Street Police Court where they 
‘PPeared before the magistrate charged 
With obstructing the police in the perfor- 


{nce of their duty, and with causing an 
*Struction outside the War Office. 


The 11 squatters were each given an 


of eleven pacifists advanced on the War Office where 


and the inhabitants of the War 
opportunity to make a statement. They 
all pleaded guilty after it had been pointed 
out by Hugh Brock that they had not pre- 
vented the passage of pedestrians along the 
wide pavement outside the War Office. 


They were each fined £1 on the first 
charge and 10s. on the second, with an 
alternative of seven days’ imprisonment. 


Since nearly all of them were heavily com- 
mitted to fujl-time veace activities, they told 
the magistrate that they would pay the fine. 

Pastor Dawe pleaded not guil‘y and his 
case was adjourned until Feb. 5 in order 
that he might bring witnesses The ob- 
server was discharged, 


“Family methods” win 


The “ family methods ” used by the group 
in their dealings with the police and the 
magistrate were evident throughout the 
whole of the demonstration and the police 
court proceedings. The police used no more 
force than was strictly necessary to place 
the squatters on their feet, despite the per- 
sistent refusal of the pacifists to move away 
from the War Office. 

A press conference was called at 3.30 p.m. 
on Friday afternoon in the Westminster 
Friends Meeting House and a statement was 
released to the Press which read in part: 

“ We know that peace cannot be built, or 
the starving millions of the world fed, so 


long as nations spend.their resources on the 


vicious circle of an armaments race. 
“Therefore, faced with rearmament in 
Britain on its present scale, and with recent 
publi¢e admissions that Britain is being con- 
verted into one of the chief atom-bomb bases 


of the world, we feel that words are not | midnicht, July 22, 1953,” was in Paris when 2: 


enough, hence our action today. 

“The signficant features in the method 
of this demonstration which ally it with 
Gandhi’s methods, are: 

“1, It has been organised openly and the 
police and War Office have been informed of 
our plans. Since a non-violent action aims 
always to persuade people, and not to coerce 
its opponents, it can never be ‘ underground.’ 

“2. We have maintained complete per- 
sonal non-violence of behaviour. . 

“3. We shall willingly accept the legal 
penalties for our action, knowing that the 
suffering of those penalties is our best 
means of persuasion.” 

The group are to hold a one-day confer- 
ence at Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1. on Jan. 27 from 10.30 to 
4.30. All who wish to take part in an 
assessment of the first action acd in plan- 
ning future activities are invited to attend. 


(The text of the leaflet “Operation 
Gandhi—a call to you” is on page 3.) 


| 


one year, 


It is a supreme irony of history that in 
this kind of world several million men have 
left civilian jobs to join the U.S. army— 
reaching now 33 million—or to work for 
arms industries. Does that make “ peace 
; secure’? 


America’s arms burden now absorbs 70 
per cent. of the tax revenues. In 1950, 
seven per cent. of the gross National Pro- 
duct was used for arms—at the end of 1951 
the figure reached 16 per cent. A further 
rise tc 20 per cent, is expected in 1952, 


At present the value of America’s 
annua] armament programme approxi- 
mately equals Britain’s national income 
in two years. What degree of “sacrifice” 

| will the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| suggest in his Budget next April? 


: Distorted economic development 


The transfer of productive resources 
; from civilian production to arms industries 

necessitates cuts in the output of certain 
eonsamers” goods. United States producers 
of cars, refrigerators, household goods, etc., 
will receive only 50 per cent of controlled 
raw materials this year, as compared with 
1950. There may be no limits to war hys- 


“The War We Do Not Want” 
| WORLD-WIDE 


PROTEST STOPS 
COLLIER’S REPRINT 


HE proposal to reprint in book 

form the notorious Oct. 27 
| issue of Collier’s, which was devoted 
| to a description of an imaginary war 
between UN and the Soviet Union 
(see PN, Nov. 16 1951) has now 
| been dropped, according to Time, the 
| U.S. news magazine, of Jan. 14. 


The authors of three of the articles, 
i Robert Sherwood, the playwright, Edward 


| R. Murrow, the radio commentator, and 
Walter Reuther, the trade union leader, 


have told Simon & Schuster, who were to | 
have published the book, that they do not. 
want their articles republished. 

Robert Sherwood, who was one of the 


top directors of U.S. psychological war- 
fare in World War II, is reported to be 


FOURPENCE 


What the arms race means to Asia 


800 MILLION MUST LIVE 
ON 7s. A WEEK 


U.S. rearmament a menace to 
world economy 


If eyeryone in Britain had two years holiday and the country 
produced nothing the loss would merely equa} America’s arms Dill for 


The full implications of President Truman’s recent statement on 
U.S. policy is analysed for Peace News by Francis Rona, M.Sc. (Econ.). 


RESIDENT TRUMAN declared in his annual message to Congress 
that the U.S. “had embarked upon a great effort to help establish 
the kind of world in which peace shall be secure.” 


teria, but there is a limit to productive 
capacity. 

Hantastic sums will be wasted in the ex- 
pansion of arms enterprises in the next 
years, whereas non-military industrial de- 
velopment and residential construction wilt 
be reduced. 


In 1952-53 machine tool output for arms 
will reach 300 per cent. of the 1950 level, 
costing 3.000 million dollars (£1,070m.). In 
1y51 tne value ot military supplies alone 
was 16,000 million dollars, that is, Bri- 
tain’s national income in six months. 


As arms industries will be expanded anc 
kept going, a huge “ vested interest ” will be 
created. Those members of the Labour 
Party who wrote books on the business of 
‘merchants of death” before World War I, 
may now prepare new editions as_ best 
sellers. 


For how long will the American people 
pay 20 per cent. of the gross national pra- 
duct for arms, and “invest” about 65,000 
million dollars yearly “to help establish 
peace,” as President Truman suggested ? 

1f peace can be secured by negotiation, 
will these investments be written off as a 
“dead loss”? Or, alternatively, will nego- 
tiations be directed in such a way as to 
stave off an unprecedented crash of shares 
at the New York Stock Market, probably 
surpassing the “ Black Thursday” on Oct. 
24, 1929 which engulfed the world in the 
Great Depression ? 

_ The impact of America’s arms drive dis- 
torts not only her domestic development. but 
affects the economies of other countries also. 


Effects on world trade 


From War II the U.S. emerged as the 
most powerful “ creditor country,” being the 
source of supplies of goods for reconstruc- 
tion in war-ravaged countries. In the post- 
war years the whole world was short of dol-. 
lars to pay for essential imports. 

The U.S. was a “monopolistic supplier ” 
and, owing to shortages, prices rose sharply 
in 1946-47. But in 1948 Western Europe 
was unable to pay for continued supplies 
from America. Consequently, the ‘“ Mar- 
shall Plan’? was introduced to bridge the 
dollar-gap” (OEEC-countries having 2 
trade deficit of 5,400 million dollars in 
1948) and to prevent slump and unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. 

The recovery of OEEC-countries had been 
halted, and even reversed, by America’s 
vast rearmament programme in 1951. The 
acceleration of the arms drive in 1952 wilt 
have three main effects on Western Europe’s 
economy and trade: 


aghast at the reaction that his lead 1. As armaments absorb a steeply increasing 


article on the “history ” of World War 
III stirred up in Washington. 


- One State Department expert on Russia 
said that the Collier’s issue might ‘“‘ wipe 
} out all the good our propaganda may have 
accomplished in the past year.” 
Edward R. Murrow, featured in Collier’s 
as “noted CBS commentator (who) flew 
in the B-36 which A-bombed Moscow at 


| the special issue came out, and is reported 
to have said that the net effect among his 
| friends there was “ unfortunate.” 


Walter Reuther explains 


Walter Reuther, whose article had des- 
cribed setting up “free” trade unions in 
liberated Russia, got an unfavourable re- 
| port from his brother Victor, who was in 
Europe on a trade union mission at the 
time. 

Walter Reuther had hoped that the 
series would produce some serious thoughts 
for peace. In a letter to the Nation he 
attributed the failure in great measure to 
the terrifying and horrible scenes depicted 
in the illustrations. ‘ 

Non-Communist newspapers all over 
Eurepe denounced Collier’s for its ‘ war- 
mongering,” and even the United Nations, 
in whose name Collier’s fought the imagi- 
nafy war, lodged an official protest against 
the magazine’s use of the UN symbol. 


part of industrial output, non-military 
demand must be cut. Consumers will 
get less, investment in capital goods 
which aid production (equipment of in- 
dustries and transport) must be reduced 
and exports to non-dollar countries wil} 
be restricted. Steel shortage necessi- 
tates curtailment in residential and in- 
dustrial construction. 

Taxes must be increased further, to 
cover part of the “inflationary gap,” 
due to expenditure on arms. Rising 
costs and prices, shortage of some con- 
sumer’s goods—resulting from reduced 
production—will inevitably lower stan- 
dards of living. 

Competition of “ ex-enemy countries "— 
enjoying the benefit of non-rearming— 
will displace export-sales of arming coun- 
tries, Some newspapers suggest that the 
former should be rearmed compulsorily 
to restore “fair competition.” 
Meanwhile Western Europe is compelled, 
by adverse “terms of trade,” to export 
more to America, but to receive less goods 
in return, and to become more dependent— 
through loss of other markets—on unpre- 
dictable sales conditions in the U.S. 

The conflict on trade principles—the U.S. 
favouring “mutilateralism’’ (unrestricted 
buying in cheapest markets) against 
“bilateralism” in Europe (planned ex- 


(Continued on page five) 
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THE TRAGIC FALLACY 


MPLHE tragic futility of the courses upon 
which the two great power blocs of the 
world are engaged is made very clear in the 
annual State of the Union message to Cun- 
gress delivered by President Truman on 
Wednesday Jan. 9. 


He assumes that it is necessary fer 
America and her allies to have the means to 
win the next war before they will be able to 
find a way to prevent it. 

The Russians, according to the President, 
are proceeding on a similar assutuption, in 
reverse, upon their side. ; 
is to say, must have the means to win the 
war that is to destory us before it will be 
possible to take steps to stop it from 
happening. 

The thing is lunacy. 

Since it is impossible that both sides can 
reach a point at which each will equally 
have the means to win we shall never come 
to the stage where we shall be able to seek 
the means to prevent the war from occur- 
ring. 

Unless, therefore, something happens to 
open their eyes to the monstrous fallacy 
that governs the policies of the world’s 
statesmen the world is doomed. 


* 


Let us look at some of the things indi- 
cated by the American President. 

There is to be still greater effort, and 
greater self-denial, in order to achieve ade- 
quate war-preparation in 1952 and 1953. 
Despite the advance that has been made in 
air power by America and the nations asso- 
ciated with her in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Pacts, the Soviet Union is still producing 
more aeroplanes than they are. So the 
peak in aeroplane construction will not be 
reached until the end of 1953. But what 
will the Kussians and their allies be doing 
by then? 

During the past year the Americans have 
turned out £5,714 millions worth of mili- 
tary equipment and supplies. This is three 
times as much as in 195v, but the amount is 
to be doubled next year. 

They have added more than a million men 
and women to their armed forces, making a 
total 


“Tf we put forth our best efforts this year | 


Both sides, that , 


of nearly three millions-and-a-half, | 


Chailenge accepted 
R. Vyshinsky has now given in 
. precise terms the USSR’s 
position in relation to the inspection 
and control of atomic energy which 


was anticipated in Behind the News. 


on Jan. 4, and in so doing he has 
taken two steps towards the Western 
position. 

Russia is now prepared to abandon its 
demand for the immediate abolition of 
atomic weapons and proposes instead that 
the UN Assembly should immediately ex- 
press its readiness to ban atomic weapons, 
bat that such a resolution should only be- 
come operative when a system of inter- 
national inspection and control has been 
agreed, 


As to the system itself, Mr. Vyshinsky 
has accepted the principle of inspection on 
a “continuing basis,” demanded by Britain 
and America, instead of on a “ periodic ” 
basis. 


The only reservation he makes is that the 
control organ should not be entitled to in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of any State. 
This concerns “ control” rather than “ in- 
spection,” for the Baruch Plan (on which 
Britain and America still insist) would 
under certain conditions be able to stop or 
slow down power production and technica! 
development, which depended on atomic 
energy, in the USSR. 


No one should expect Russia to accept a 
plan which virtually puts the control ang 
allocation of fissionable material in the 
hands of a committee which would inevi- 
tably be dominated by America. Britain 
and America should give up their demand 
for this type of control in return for the 
eoncessions now made by Russia. 


A new atomic problem? 


The Baruch plan is already out of date, 
and we have been reminded recently that 
Professor Pryce estimates the total avail- 
able resources of high-grade uranium at 
only 10,000 tons, which are being mined 
at the rate of 1,000 tons a year, 90 per 
cent. of this uranium is going to the USA, 
and nearly all is being used on instruments 
of destruction. 

At this rate, unless new resources are 
found or the method of “breeding” in 
atomic piles is perfected, it may well be 
that the problem of inspection and control 
will only be of academic interest in 10 
years’ time—and also any question of the 
utilisation of atomic power for peaceful 
purposes. 

Britain and America should accept the 
Russian proposal for the immediate ban- 
ning of atomic weapons in principle on the 
understanding that the actual ban only 
becomes operative when a system of inspec- 
tion and control can guarantee its effective- 
ness—-unless they contemplate using atom 
bombs in the meantime. 

The two concessions have been wrapped 


—and next year,” said the President, “ we , t 
can be ‘over the hump’ in our effort to build | America to abandon NATO in advance of a 


strong defences.” 


In the same speech, however, he remar 
that in 1951 the Soviet Union “ continued 
to expand its military production and in- 
crease its already excessive military power.” 


Presumably, like America, it will con- 
tinue with tnis expansion in 1952 and 1953 
and then there with be another “ hump” to 
be surmiounted—and so on until this mon- 
strous sacriiice of the means to a decent 
lite tor the peodples of the world produces the 
war that the whole insane structure is de- 
signed to prevent. 

The catch-phrase “negotiation from 
strength,” clearly cannot guarantee peace 
because it assumes a one-sided arrangement 
that neither side can accept. 


We should break through the vicious circle 
of fear and frighttulness if some nation 
could have the perception and courage to de- 
clare that it has done with this ruinous busi- 
ness. We wish it could be Great Britain. 


* 


So far from our statesmen and publicists 
giving a lead toward sanity, however, there 
seems to be a fear that something may 
happen that may demonstrate that all this 
projected armaments expansion is unneéces- 
sary. 


How else explain the extraordinarily 
grudging and suspicious response in almost 
the whole British Fress to the Soviet pro- 
nouncement at the UN Assembly that 
Russia is now prepared to accept the Wes- 
tern Powers’ stipulation that the ban on 
atomic weapons should come into force only 
when a complete control system has been 
brought into operation ? 

This has been constantly rejected by the 
Russians. Now that the Russians are ready 
to concede this point the British Press be- 
gins to treat a matter that they have hither- 
to held to be of major importance ag if it 
were a minor concession to be looked at with 
suspicion. Those who advocate that we 
should exorcise fear and substitute a ven- 
turesome trust in regard to this matter of 
armaments, are often charged with wishful 
thinking. 

There is doubtless some truth in this. 
Where our destiny must be governed by 
men’s wills the way we regard the future 
must inevitably embody an element of wish- 
ful thinking. 


It is a mistake to assume that wishful 


thinking is always marked by hope, however, 

There can be an element of wishful think- 
ing on the part of those who know that noth- 
ing that can come from the Russian side 
ean offer any hope. There is the death-wish. 


! 


up in a repetition of earlier proposals al- 
ready rejected. As we said previously, it 
is not realistic to expect Britain and 


disarmament agreement, nor to expect a 


ked one-third reduction of armaments before a 


census has been agreed. Such proposals 
are a consequence of and not a preliminary 
to disarmament. 

The Western powers want the kind of 
disarmament which would allow them to 
catch up with the Soviet Union, while: the 
Soviet Union wants the kind of disarmament 
which by securing a one-third cut in armed 
foree and abolishing atomic weapons would 
leave them in the relatively stronger posi- 
tion. 

The only solution to that deadlock 
total disarmament all round. 

Nevertheless, the present concessions are 
so important that it is regrettable that the 
repet tion of these previous proposals gives 
Britain and America the excuse for not 
welcoming the steps forward. 

We may not like the paper and string in 
which a parcel is wrapped, but it woukl be 
absurd to refuse to accept the contents 
for that reason. The next move is up to 
Britain and America, and, even if they 
cannot reffain from criticism, they should 
make concessions not ‘less important than 
those which have come from the USSR. 


The question of aggression 


USSIA has presented to the 

Legal Committee of UN her 
own version of what constitutes ag- 
gression, under five headings. 

This definition would condemn action to 
which British and American policy is lead- 
ing in many places at the moment, but it 
- has nothing to say about the type of action 
which Britain and America regard as ag- 
gressive—even though it does not involve 
the use of armed force—and often attribute 
to Russia. The difficulty of defining ag- 
e@tession remains as great today as during 
. the lifetime of the League of Nations. 

In the meantime, the possibility of a war 
of “defensive aggression” (to use the 
phrase of a French Foreign Minister) 
points to the conclusion that what is re- 
quired is not a definition of ageression, but 
the willingness to remove both the causes 
from which aggression springs and the 
means which make it possible. 


The King, Dr. Malan 
and Michael Scott 


HE OBSERVER displayed com- 

mendable courage last Sunday 

in its forthright comments on the 

_ King’s proposed visit to South Africa 
as the guest of Dr. Malan. 


Echoing the feelings which many people 
must have failed to express owing to their 


is 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


sympathy with the Royal invalid. the com- 
mentator regretted that His Majesty’s ad- 
visers should have allowed him thus far 
to identify himself with a totalitarian 
regime inimical to millions of his coloured 
subjects, instead of seeking health in more 
impartial surroundings such as the resi- 
dence of the Governor-General. 


For pacifists and other supporters of 
justice for native Africans, The Observer's 
timely strictures had already been given a 
sharper edge by the announcement in The 
Times of Jan. 10 that Michael Scott has 
definitely been declared a “ prohibited im- 
migrant” by the South African Govern- 
ment, 


According to South African immigration 
laws, anvbody who was once an immigrant 
remains one, despite the acquisition of 
South African citizenship. Only those born 
in South Africa can be sure of escaping 
such a pfohibition, which incidentally hangs 
over the head of the pro-native Senator 
William Ballinger, who entered South 
Africa as a trade union adviser in 1928. 


In view of the regret felt for Michael 
Scott throughout the British Commonwealth 
as a brave and sensitive champion of the 
coloured underdog, and of the general un- 
popularity of Dr. Malan's Hitlerian ten- 
dencies, the King’s counsellors might do 
vell to seek some compromise which would 
spare His Majesty unmerited criticism by 
Bantu Africa while saving him from the 
onl, of personal discourtesy to his would-be 
host. 


The Indian Elections 


HE first General Election ever 

held in India affects more than 

176 million voters, of whom 80 per 

cent. are illiterate and must recog- 

nise the names of their candidates by 
pictorial signs. 

Last Monday 630 results had already 
been announced in this gigantic campaign, 
which involves nearly 4,000 contests and 
lasts for a month. So far the Congress 
Party holds 362 seats, Socialists 26, Inde- 
pendent 67, “others” 80, and the Com- 
munists 95. Communism is showing itself 
particularly formidable. in South India. 

Student rioting has been widespread in 
Travancore, where agrarian discontent is 
rife though living conditions are better on 
the whole than in North and Central India. 
A picturesque feature of the election is the 
candidature of 30 Maharajahs, who hope to 
recover from political office some of the 
power taken from them by India’s repub- 
lican constitution and the uncompromising 
policy of the late Sardar Patel. 

The victory of Congress is hardly in 
doubt; less certain is the distance to which 
a re-elected Nehru will lead his Party along 
the path of Mahatma Gandhi. More than 
once in his eloquent speeches, India’s 
Premier has commented with sorrow on 
the inconsistency of leaders. including 
himself, who pay tribute to ‘The Father 
of the Nation” with their lips while re- 
pudiatine his doctrines in their poliey. 


Exploited ‘Science ”’ 


NOTICE in the Bangkok Post 

(Dec. 15, 1951) that Thailand 
through the Thai Rice Co. had sent 
its first shipment of enriched rice to 
Burma under instructions from the 
Economic Co-cp Administration, 
made one blink. 

And what is enriched rice? It is rice 
which has been deprived of its natural 
minerals by the process of polishing, and 
is then sprayed with vitamin extract in 
order to restore the vitamins lost in polish- 
ing. 

Why these tavo expensive processes in 
order to upset and then restore the status 
quo, which, however, is not the status quo 
because the last state is worse than the 
first ? 

It is a sad story—the story of flour all 
over again. The outer cover of wheat, 
which contains all its vital minerals, is 
removed, and in America the deficiency is 
said to be made good by the addition of 
chemical vitamins. 


But why extract them in the first place? 
The answer is that they are made into ex- 
pensive breakfast foods at enormous profit. 
or are mixed with “ make-up” and sold as 
cattle concentrates, etc., also at a premium, 
while the poor human is fobbed of with 
chemicals and the most insipid food 
chewed by man since he deserted the 
Garden of Eden, thereby becoming subject 
to beri-beri. 


_ Is this a sample of the Western Aid that 
is to lead to the era of world justice, world 
health and well-being, and world peace? 


Point Four and Paraguay 


N his State of the Union Message 

President Truman mentioned the 
help being given to Paraguay under 
“Point Four.” 


An instance of this kind of assistance 
given by The New York Herald Tribune 


recently seems to show that the Point Four 
can be pursued in a spirit that is little 
different from the old-style financial im- 
perialisin, 

The Paraguayan farmer has beeen piteh- 
forked into dazzling properity with the ald 
of a loan, and some USA technieal assis- 
tance in the form of the latest devices in 
model farming tendered by way of Point 
Four. : 

The New York Herald Tribune comforts 
the American reader with the news that not 
all the gains are on the Paraguayan side. 

Fifty thousand Paraguayan farmers are 
now using American steel ploughs for the 
first time, while imports from America are 
soaring, one American implement firm 
having recently received a $2,500,000 order 
from Paraguay. 

Nothing is said about the further con- 
sequences. In due course the people from 
the villages will be forced into the towns 
by reason of heavy agricultural mechanisa- 
tion, to make gadgets and all manner 0 

amenities” for the growing number of 
wealthy farmers, who, as the result of big- 
seale machinery, chemical fertilisers and in- 
secticide apparatus achieve early retirament 
on swollen bank-books, leaving an exhaustet 
soil for others to deal with. 
the towns will become over-populated with 
mass-production workers interested only 
in money. = 


The net outcome of Point Four, at this: 


level of its operation, will be a country 
handed over to the money complex, with 
its degrading values, greed and extrava: 
gant’ demands and inevitable war. 


It is the natural order of the Americal 
way of life. 


A mad economy 


HE materialist economy on the 
now — generally understood 
“American”? model gains pace and 
food production ceases to be a major 
industry. 


_in the summer of 1951 The Times pub- 
lished a survey showing how the Australian 
economy was being transformed into 4 
manufacturing one; and now comes. the 
report of the Department of Trade an 
Commerce for Canada. This notes, with 
apparent pride and satisfaction, that the 
manufacturing industries which in 1921 en- 
gaged 19 per cent. of those employed, 
were in 1950 employing 26 per cent. of those 
in employment. 

The crisis of under-production that the 
world faces however is that of food, with 
the threat of a serious shortage by the 
end of the century. 

In 1921 agriculture was the major indu3- 
try of Canada, employing 37 per cent. 0 
those at work; in 1950 agriculture employe 


By and by 


only about 20 per cent. of the wortind | 


population, 


It may be suggested that improved 
methods reduce the demand for man power 
but the only justification for improv 
methods would be that they increased total 
production of a vitally necessary element 
in any healthy economy. That this ig not 
so is. shown by the export figures, fof 
Canada is now relying, like so many other 
countries, on her manufacturing rather 
than agricultural exports to bring in the 
needed dollars. In 1939 one dollar in four 
was earned for Canada by her exports from 
manufacturing industries; by 1950 this 
figure had risen to one dollar in three ant 
“thus the position of the manufacturing 
irdustries as a predominant source of the 
Canadian national income was well estab- 
lished.” 

So those who might produce food are in- 
stead adding to the tight competition in the 
markets for manufactured goods; competi- 
tion and the struggle for markets intensi- 
ey so does the world’s need for, 
ood! 


The problem of coal 


ie a review of “The Challenge of 
Atomie Energy,” by E. H. Bur- 
hop, Basil Davidson, in The New 
Statesman for Jan. 12, mentions an 
estimate by Professor Pryce that all 
Britain’s present needs in electrical 
energy could be met by 600 tons of 
uranium, 

But unhappily that peaceful use of 
atomie energy appears to be less probable 
than its military misuse, and mearwhile 


Britain, like the rest of Europe, depends 
for its economic health upon coal. 


Of this we once exported 44 million tong 


a year, but today we do not even producé | 


enough for our own needs, and domesti¢ 
rationing is down to an average of les3 
than two tons for the whole winter. 

Not coal, but labour, is here the real 
searcity. Most of Europe’s economic prob: 
lems could be solved by a 45 per cent. in- 
crease in coal production; South Wales 
alone ig said to possess reserves of 10 
billion tons which would last for several 
centuries. But when the Labour Govern: 
ment tried to import unemployed Italians: 
of whom 70,000 could be used, four-fifth# 
of the miners’ lodges refused to take them: 
and so far only 600 are at work, 


Today Poland has replaced Britain ae 
the chief European exporter of coal, mos 
of which perforce goes to Russia. Polis 
miners are said to have been reinforced b¥ 
prisoners, army conscripts, and unsuccess’ 
ful students, who. however reluctantly, pro’ 
duce the coal. The choice seems to lie be’ 
tween slave labour and wor!d organisatiol: 
Can the West, knowing which of the tw? 
it prefers, bring enough co-operation ant 
commonsense to this problem to sav? 
Europe’s economy? 
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Two trends in the U.S.A. 


FEAR IS GROWING 


BUT FREE SPEECH 
IS STILL POSSIBLE 


—— Clarence Pickett 


HE growing influence of fear in 

American public life is discussed 
in an article on ‘ Freedom in Ameri- 
ca,” by Clarence Pickett, formerly 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, in a re- 
cent issue of the British Quaker 
weekly, The Friend. 

The most obvious and surface cause of 
the fear, he says is the fear of Communism. 
It was this which drove the regents of the 
University of California to require a special 
oath of all faculty and administration offi- 
cers, declaring that they are not and have 
never been Communists. This action, though 
Sinee reseinded by order of the State Courts, 
has done serious damage, and has been 
imitated in other parts of the USA. 


Silent and lonely sufferers 


Even more serious, says Clarence Pickett, 
are the silent and lonely sufferers who fear 
to speak their minds because of the danger 
to their jobs. 

tHe mentions a young woman teacher 
who had a record of satisfactory teaching 
for 17 years, but was dismissed because 
she was seen by an FBI man attending 

a meeting in a negro church, at which 

it was alleged that Communists were 

present, 

The fear of being penalised for holding 
Unpopular opinions weiehs — particularly 

eavily on Government employees, while 
even colleee students have become fearful. 

As against this growth of fear, Clarence 
Pickett says that it is still possible to speak 
Out agvainst the abuses of civil rights, and 
for pacifism, before large American mixed 
audiences, and usually be welcomed for it. 

e also notes a growth in civil rights in 
Some areas, particularly with regard to the 
hegro minority, and mentions the case of 
the only legitimate theatre in Washington, 

This was closed four years ago, and 
ecame a cinema, because actors would not 
Play before segregated audiences, and pro- 
ducers would not cease to segregate. The 
heatre has, however, just opened again on 
4 completely non-segregated basis. 


What the U.S. forgets 


Clarence Pickett believes that one reason 
for the widespread fear of which he speaks 
is that America is rich and poweful, and 
that she attributes the present austerity 
In the Old World to its softness towards 

ommUnism—torpetting how far it is due 
tO war exhaustion. In addition, he thinks 
‘nat there is a general feeling of moral and 
SPiritual weakness, which may well account 
yor, the sense of fear. And, instead of 
‘etting “perfect love cast out fear,” there 
Is all too easily a resort to force and sup- 
Pression of freedom as a protection. 
He does, however, see grounds for op- 
Umism in the fact that sentiments such as 
ii, expresses in his article can still be 
proclaimed in wpublic meetings and the 
ress, and believes that it indicates that 
there is a large area of freedom in which 
responsible Americans can still operate. 


An appeal to Christians 


A SMALL eight-page pamphlet, “An 
, Appeal to Christian Conscience,” has 
been written by a group of men and women 
mM Sussex who describe themselves as ordi- 
nary people whose vocations provide a 
Toss-section of the community in which 
they live, 

It is addressed to other ordinary people, 
€verywhere, and particularly to members 
Ms the Christian church, and may, by its 
fry simplicity strike a response where 
“8mething more elaborate or knowledgeable 
“ould fail. The writers argue no case, and 
{emand no action, but only beg that all men, 
mee especially their fellow-Christians will 

mk again, and in love and compassion 
"ek afresh the way of Christ in the con- 
Usion of the world today. 

t “Opies, at three-pence each, may be ob- 
Ained from L. G. Kirkham, 20 West Hill, 
t. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Ta aT eee 


CHANGING VALUES 


HE old phrase: “It's not worth the 
n Paper it’s written on,” has hitherto 
"€en used to indicate something of no value. 
hat phrase is now out of date. 
) very few of the statements read 
Pipl day to day are worth the paper they 
Gains Titten on, for paper is rapidly ac- 
he Tne rarity value. Very soon we shall 
org, Teverting to an all-metal currency in 
-“er to economise in essential raw mate- 
als, and our gold will be put on a paper 


*“andard. 


r 


anit the light of these changing values 
Hy Particularly in view of the kind of 


_ that’s written in most of the paper, 
on Is a ridiculously small price to pay 
tho, 4 cace News, so let us hear no more 
byt this extra 1d. 

a ‘he only pacifist weekly in the world has 
conatity. value which bears no relation to 
at ,MOdity prices; in fact, after glancing 
the our paper bills, I can't say more than 
Moy, fat what you read in PN is worth 
€ than the paper it is written on. 

Cy B. J. BOOTHROYD 
p;tibutions since Jan. 1, 1952: £60 8s. 5d. 
Pe, (ase make cheques, ete., payable to 


{q 


Vere News Ltd., and’ address them to 
8 Blac tian, Treasurey, Peace News, 


Stock Road, N.4. 
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At a Press conference in London recently there was initiated the Kenya 
Land Petition campaign to draw public attention to the urgent probiem of 


Jand famine which faces Kenya Africans. 


The Petition puts te Parliament 


proposals fer ameliorating the hardship being suffered. Here DOUGLAS 
ROGERS, who is acting as Press Officer to the campaign, describes its 


purpose, 


Kenya Africans launch 


petition 


campaign 


WANT STOLEN LAND RETURNED 


OON, one hopes, thousands of 
people all over Britain will be 
signing the Kenya Land Petiton and, 
perhaps, thinking afresh about the 
problem of the colonies. 


For Kenya presents not only an urgent 
colonial problem; it reveals the truth about 
the whole disgusting business of imperial- 
ism, 

The Petition, whiecn has now been 
launched in Britain, has already been 
initiated in Kenya, itself by the Kenya 
Afriean Union, the leading African organi- 
sation there with a membership of over 
100,000. Africans are signing it in hund- 
reds of thousands and the sponsors are sure 
of at Jeast a million signatures in the first 
stage. 

In Britain the Petition is being organised 
by the Congress of Peoples Against Im- 
perialism to which are affiliated anti- 
Imperialist organisations in all the colonial 
countries, former subject countries such as 
India and Indonesia, as well as sympathetic 
parties and groups in Europe. This is a 
great and inspiring world-wide unity in a 
common cause. 

In Britain to advise and help with the 
campaign are two delegates from the 
Kenya African Union: Mbiyu Koinange and 
Achieng Oneko. 


The best land is taken 


To understand its purpose one must go 
back to 1895 when Kenya became a British 
Trotectorate. At that time the population 
of Kenya was almost entirely African. The 
people lived in tribes, engaged in agricul- 
tural and pastoral pyrsuits. Then came the 
Europeans, tempted by the temperate 
climate and fertile soil of the great plateau 
known as the Highlands. Since the begin- 
ning of the century European settlement 
there has been deliberately encouraged. 


In 1901 there were thirteen settlers in 
Kenya. Today there is a European popu- 
lation of 88,000, of whom over 2,000 are 
engaged in farming, The African popula- 
tion is 5,450,000, and there are also 122,826 
Indians, most engaged in trade, and 24,174 
Arabs, 

Since the turn of the century 16,700 
square miles of territory has been taken 
from the Africans and given to Europeans. 
Ii is ewphemistically known as “ alienation” 
of land. = 

Jsually, the best agricultural land has 
been taken. Africans have had to scratch 
what living they can from poor soil; and 
overerowdins and excessive cultivation have 
caused gveater impoverishment of it. Soil 
erosion is rampant, so intensely must the 
African land be cultivated. Even so hund- 
dreds of thousands of Africans are com- 
pletely landless. 


—without compensation 


No compensation has been paid for the 
filched land. Before the settlers came it 
was held in common by the tribes. When 
Kenya was made a Protectorate it was 
claimed that the common lands now became 
Government property. The only payment 
made—and that in very few cases—was for 
crops, buildings and labour. 

The Africans have had no say in all this. 
Even now, after half-a-century of “ pro- 
gress,” they have no elected representatives 
in the Legislative Council—only represen- 
tatives “nominated” by the Europeans to 
“safeguard ” their interests. 


Under certain sections of the Crowns 
Lands Ordinance No, 27 of 1938 and the 
Native Lands Trust Ordinanee of 1938 
authority is given for the alienation of 
native lands and the restriction of African 
occupation to reserved areas. One of the 
points of the Petiton is that these Ordi- 
nances should be withdrawn. 


Under these powers the Commissioner of 
Land has power to survey and divide land 
into farms. They have always been given 
to Europeans only. In the alienated areas 
Africans are entirely excluded from occu- 
pation of land. A European farmer may 
not even employ a non-European manager. 


“Progress ” makes beggars 


The 250,000 Africans who still live in the 
territories reserved to Europeans are 
“squatters.” European “ progress has not 
got beyond feudalism. In exchange for 
services to the European farmers, Africans 
are often allowed to cultivate a corner of 
the farm. But they have no security of 
tenure; it is not recogmised by law. Some- 
times the Africans are allowed to feed 


“ 


[RENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is’ ad 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


: P.P.U, HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC! 


a 


lp 


such cattle as they have by the roadside. 
Others are forced to beg io keep alive. 


Thousands of Africans are driven by 
poverty into the towns where they serve as 
cheap labour, living in appathng social con- 
ditions without trade union or other rights. 


Most Africans, however, are crowded into 
the “reserves ”--usually on _ practically 
barren and tsetsi-ridden land. 

Yet large areas of land in the Euro- 
pean reserves are uncultivated. 

The Petition asks that Africans shall 
have the right to the occupation and owner-~- 
ship of land in any part of Kenya. It de- 
mands that these stretches of unused land 
reserved by “dog in the manger” attitude 
to Europeans shall be handed over to Afri- 
cans. And it demands that European 
settlement, which is still going on and, in 
hoe being encouraged, shall stop forth- 
with. 

What less justice can there be? For 
cver 5,000,000 Africans, who have watched 
their land being stolen piecemeal by an 
alien government under the guise of “ pro- 
tecting ” the Africans, the suecess of the 
Petition is a matter of life or death. 


With all humility I plead with pacifists 
and anyone who reads this paper to make 
the Petition known, to write for copies and 
get signatures. Jf we remain silent we 
assume corporate responsibility for a mon- 
strous crime. 


FOOTNOTE: Copies of the Petition may be 
obtained from the Congress of Peoples 
Against Imperialism, 21 Strutton Ground, 
London, S.W.1. 


Jamaica’s UNA presses 
for referendum 


HE Jamaica United Nations Association 
believes that all the signs point to 1953 
as the scheduled year for war, and is there- 
tore making a supreme effort to secure the 
carrying-out of a World Peace Referendum 
in 1952 (see PN. June 29, 1951). 


Pressure is being put both on the United 
Nations and on the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations (which meet 
in Paris this month) to carry out the 
referendum, but if both of them fail to do 
so, the Jamaica UNA will try to initiate a 
world referendum itself, by approaching re- 
ligious, civic, fraternal and peace grouns 
throughout the world. 

The idea is to set up ballot boxes in chur- 
ches, post offices, factories, community 
centres and regular polling places in all 
parts of the world. 


“A world Peace Referendum must be held 
in the year 1952 if civilisation is to be saved 
from the biggest bloodbath in history,” says 
Mr. Matt Schermer, of the Jamaica UNA. 
“The United Nations Association of 
Jamaica, which has sponsored the referen- 
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TFRAMPING FOR 
PEACE 


A new venture in France 


Peace News Reporter 


ROM the town of Montbeliar in 
the Department of Doubs, a 
team of six men recently set out to 
give a year of their life to living and 
preaching the spirit of peace. 


They are not conscientious objectors in 
that they have all completed their military 
service, but they have come to feel they 
must at least give as mach of their time 
and make at least as great a sacrifice for 
peace. 


They live as an itinerant community, an 
“Equipe de Ja Paix,’’ working for their 
keep and sharing what they earn according 
to their needs. With varying ages from 
the early twenties to middle age, they 
bring quite a wide range of experience to 
their task. 

Andre de Robert, their leader is a 
Lutheran Pastor, and mends_ watches. 


Etienne Négre, a director of a factory took 
up clock mending for the express purpose 
of this “pilgrimage.” Etienne Roudet is 
a practising dentist and the three younger 
members Daniel Bree, Dany Sadorge and 
Ernest Suchail do “handymen” jobs—as 
electricians, carpenters and locksmiths. 

They prefer visiting villages rathef than 
large towns, and if possible they contact 
the Jocal pastor and seek employment, 
finding in these days of labour shortage 
considerable demand for their services, 
This enables them to talk with the “clients” 
and with those with whom they lodge, and 
to get across their peace message in a way 
not possible at meetings—though these are 
held also when the way opens. 


At Nice recently the pastor of the 
“Eeglise Reformée” opened his pulpit to 
Andre de Robert who preached an inspir- 
ing peace sermon. The next day he led 
a couple of unusually crowded Bible 
classes at the church. 


This church graciously gave the team 
their Sunday thank offering which paid 
their fares to and from Corsica—where 
they were called upon to perform same real 
peace pioneering jin this island of the tradi- 
tional vendetta, 


Returning they held meetings in Cannes 
and are proceeding village by village to 
Marseilles. 

Upheld in prayer by a group in their 
home town, they meet every morning for 
Bible reading and meditation and from this 
find a text for the day which helps them 
to live, as George Fox would say, “in the 
virtue of that power which does away with 
the oceasion for all wars.” 


They need a dining hall 


The Wheathill Bruderhof, Bromdon, 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, are seeking to 
add a dining room to their accommodation. 
They are proposing to build this themselves 
but would be glad of the help of any who 
would care to go to Wheathill to lend a 
hand. Experienced help is particularly 
needed, but skilled or unskilled visitors will 
be equally welcome. 

The Bruderhof also has to face a deficit 
of £1,200, in connection with the provision 
for the children from the Continent housed 
at Cleeton Court, and contributions are 


_ The following is the text of the leaflet distributed in Whitehall last week while 
pacijists sat on the pavement outside the War Office: 


E owe you an explanation. We 
are not crackpots and we are 
not Communists. 


We know we look silly. We are doing 
it to appeal to your intelligence and your 
conscience, although it may lead to arrest 
and imprisonment. 


The world stands at a crossroads. Im- 
mense destructive power is now in the 
hands of national rulers. Those rulers 
stand in two camps, each of which sincerely 
believes that the other will use foul means 
to overthrow its rival. Each lives in fear 
of the other and prepares for a war which 
would blot out Europe and Britain as 
Korea has been blotted out. 


In this tragic situation there is 
question we must ask: 


Is the power to inflict suffering and cause 
mass destruction the only power in the 
world? 


one 


Jesus, Gandhi, and all the religious 
teachers of the world say “ No.” So, if you 
prefer it, does modern psychological 
medicine. 


We who, give yuu this leaflet refuse to 
take part in war or violent struggle for 
either West or East. 


We believe in the alternative measure 
of conciliation, of commonsense, that is— 
of meeting fear by refusal to lose our 
heads, and force by refusal to act like 
wild beasts. We intend to defend our 
country as Gandhi defended his—by 
non-violent resistance. Gandhi freed 
India without war. 


His method was simple: respect all men 
and refuse to co-operate with evil. 


Youn know what war involves today: 
petrol] jelly poured down to burn helpless 
civilians alive; high explosive, phosphorous, 
and atomic bombs which turn whole cities 


into torture chambers, skinning and burn- 

ing millions, leaving millions more maimed. 

Would you do this sort of thing to 
people singly, by hand? 

If not, and if you are equally unwilling 
to do it by pushing a button, or by backing 
policies which assume such crimes as nor- 
mal, the time to say so is NOW, or we shall 
all be morally responsible for what is done 
in our name. 

Don't answer that 
worse.” 


n “the other side is 
We are responible for what we do. 


Did you know that Britain is making 
her own atom bombs? 


The German  man-in-the-street was 
blamed for failing to protest against 
Hitler’s gas chambers. The risks you face 
in making your protest are nothing to what 
anti-Nazism entailed. 


Ought we not to protest against the 
policy of indiscriminate war and the turn- 
ing of Britain into an atom bomb base for 
the “ North Atlantic Treaty Organisation.” 


Operation Gandhi calls to the conscience 
of the British people to give a downright 
“No” to modern war, which cannot defend 
our country, our honour, or our way of life. 

If you agree with us: 


Refuse to work in war industry; 


Let your MP know that you don’t fancy 
being defended by civilian massacre; 

Refuse to be conscripted to use such 
weapons; 

Join “us in demonstrations, and in build- 


ing a new Britain which will be defended 
without violence. 


Write to: Operation Gandhi, 79 Lordship 
Park, London, N.16. 


The leaflet also carried the names of some 
of those taking part in the action and, on the 
reverse side, a definition of non-violent 
resistance. 
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‘6 Another 
superstition” 


WN an article in the Rationalist 
BL weekly, The Freethinker, of Dec. 
30, Oswell Blakeston expresses the 
view that war, like religion, is a 
superstition which Rationalists ought 
to oppose. 


Both, he says, have mutual investmenis, 
and continues: “I -wonder if the gentlemen 
who plan our cultural and physical anni- 
hilation (for, in fact, nothing will be saved 
this time) could get away with it without 
the general background of Christian respec- 
tability; without the Christian social fog, 
our leaders might be judged rationally and 
found to be bunglers and rogues. 


“Generals quote the Bible, trigger-happy 
politicians parade to special services, and 
priests themselves sanctimoniously bless 
bombs; and so their mighty efforts to 
murder our minds and bodies seem to be no 
worse than the mysterious ways of God. 
The God-knows-best attitude is merged 
into the war-mongers-are-doing-their-best 
excuse. 


Mr. Blakeston says he does not se how 
Rationalists can fai] to be with COs in 
their stand against war, and goes on “ The 
alternative to war is not slavery under 
some monster, but a rational facing of 
facts. Finally, it may mean a_ united 
world; but are countries today any more 
rational than patron saints? Of course 
there are wonderful ‘ patriotic’ emotions, 
just as there are wonderful religious emo- 
tions, but now they have to be paid for 
with extinction of the mind and the humana 
race. 


“European countries, anyway, are com- 
paratively modern abstractions, and each 
country has a border line, and half-way 
across that line may be a town so that 
people born on one side of a street may be 
forced by political superstition to hate and 
fight those born on the other side of the 
street. Does it make any more sense than 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception? 


“Tt’s no use saying that human nature 
can’t be changed,” the writer concludes, “fo, 
that is to say that we do not believe in 
education, in free thought. It is as ‘natural’ 
for a man to be religious as to be war- 
like, if one is going to use that discredited 
afgument. So are we, as rationalists, 
going to let the whole dreary and devastat- 
ing business start again without our pro- 
test? Rationalists! For mercy’s sake be 
rational! ” 


Saga: or Greatness Goes Abroad 


HE winter of 1951-2 
will be remembered for 
three remarkable sea voyages. 


Jane Russell came to Britain, Winston 
Churchill went to America, and Kurt 
Carlsen nearly made Falmouth. 


All three used up about the same amount 
of newsprint. Yet—only one was unique. 

It was no diminution of Miss Russell’s 
talent, nor of the glory of Kurt Carlsen’s 
heroic exploit, to say there are other film 
stars, other intrepid sons of the sea. But 
there is only one Winston. 


As The Observer said in a recent charac- 
ter sketch: Mr. Churchill is “probably the 
greatest man alive—certainly the greatest 
living Englishman.” And to my mind, the 
Jatter ensures the former. 


% 


HAD Miss Russell foreseen 

that the picture was to be 

shared by a rival star, she might have 

made more elaborate préparations. Even so, 

I doubt if Jane could have equalled Winnie’s 
build-up. 

She might have anticipated those special 
coaches on the boat train, that suite of 
rooms on the main deck. She might have 
induced the Press of five continents to 
announce that she was taking her meals in 
her private dining room. 

But there is one channel of publicity 
which, open to great statesmen, is closed to 
the slickest of Hollywood Press agents. 


When the Bishop of Winchester learnt 
that the Queen Mary was delayed at 
Southampton, he arranged for the cathedral 
choir to go aboard and sing carols. 


Even film-stars’ money cannot buy the 
homage of the Church. That is reserved 
for Defenders of the Faith. 


% 
JNQUISITIVE readers may 
ask—“ Wherein does. that 


greatness lie? ” 

Greatness is its own justification. It 
does not imply‘ utility. As The Observer 
says: “Many still doubt whether he will 
make a successful Prime Minister.” 


“Mr. Churchill’s mind,” it says, “has a 
peculiar capacity for holding contradictory 
ideas at the same time. ... Incompatible 
conceptions make their appearance in 
various parts of a single Churchill speech. 
... Mr. Churchill’s career, for all its majes- 
tic scope, remains tragically unfulfilled. 
Masterly indecision in ultimate policy aims 
has kept his statesmanship curiously barren 
of great results.” : 


But, you ask, didn’t he win the war? 
Apparently not. 

“In the Allied war councils,” says The 
Observer, “he saw his every proposal 
turned down, until the Allied victory, by 
bringing Russia halfway across Europe, 


? 


concealed a heavy British defeat.” 


Comfort’s essay on “Social 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN SCIENCE AND ART” 


By A. F. Mohun 


A member of the Medical Association for the Prevention of War 


IRST broadcast as a talk in the BBC’s Third Programme, Dr. Alex 


Responsibility in Science and Art,” 


is now available as a Peace News Pamphlet. 


In his opening sentences, the 
author outlines the dilemma of our 
times in a manner which commands 
our attention: 


“ 


... the pressure of ethical decisions 
upon all of us, all the time, is now 
intense and unavoidable, and that applies 
just as much to the postman, the shoe- 
maker, and the solicitor’s clerk, as it does 
to the artist or the scientist—any of 
them may at any time be called upon, 
under compulsion, to support or to carry 
out themselves actions which would have 
disgusted Ghengiz Khan.” 


Alex Comfort approaches the analysis of 
the orientation of scientists and artists in 
the spirit of the social psychologist, and 
he illustrates clearly how the growth of our 
self-awareness has made a profound dif- 
ference to our attitudes to problems which 
are in essence not new. 


He is acutely aware of the power of 
rationalisation. 


“Tn recent years many scientists saw, 
or thought they saw, the possibility of 
ridding themselves of this very heavy 
responsibility (the mis-use of scientific 
discoveries by psychopathic groups of 
individuals) through the institution of 
collective security. I can testify to the 
the effect which events in Korea have had 
on some of my colleagues who thought 
in this way. Having seen collective 
security in action, quite a number of 
them have come to the view that there is 
no compromise possible for them, short of 
personal and individual refusal to co- 
operate in destructive or psychopathic 
projects, however these may be 
rationalised.” 


Readers of Peace News who are familiar 
with the sorry picture of the events im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the 
Korean war, as set forth by Heinz Kras- 
chutzki (PN, Jan. 4, 1952), and by Sir John 
Pratt in previous Issues, will appreciate 
how exactly the words destructive and 
psychopathic describe the whole affair. 


So Russia was the enemy all the time, 
and the Germans were really defending us. 
Interesting. But how disappointed the 
Greatest Living Englishman must have 
been when the tide turned and he saw the 
Russians driving the Nazis out of Russia. 


% 


BUT let us not dwell morbidly 
upon the past. What is 
the purpose of the GLE’s tour? 


Some impatient people are complaining 
that so far he has achieved nothing beyond 
what the previous government allowed for. 


When this question was raised in a BBC 
discussion last week, a Labour MP ex- 


By 
OWLGLASS 


plained the visit by saying that the great 
man, having been deprived of the limelight 
for five years, wished to get a bit of it 
back. 

To my mind, that is an adequate reason. 
If Mr. Churchill is travelling abroad for 
no other reason than to show himself to the 
world; if he wishes to extend the Festival 
of Britain by displaying our Finest British 
Product to the envious nations, that surely 
is OK by us ali. 

% 
UT I see a further and even 
more practical use for our 
Exhibit A. 
The British people have felt humiliated 


-of late by the realisation that Britain is 


now a second-class power and an economic 
colony of America. 


Mr. Churchill’s presence in America can 
restore Anglo-American unity to conditions 
of equal status. It will remind both 
nations that, though America has the 
material wealth and power, Britain has the 
Greatest Man Alive. 

Herein, I suggest, lies the basis of a 
bargain. Let the GMA stay there, on 
lease-lend terms, as security for an in- 
definite extension of financial aid. 

As a long-term dollar stop-gap, he would 
not only expedite our economic tecovery; 
he would also bring his dazzling but hither- 
to non-productive career to a triumphant 
conclusion by doing something useful for 
once. 


We should miss him, of course. But if 


This essay ean act as a heartening and 
valuable rallying point for all thinking 
people—it is in no sense adresed only .to 
scientists and artists. Whether or not at- 
tempts are made to Koreanise Europe will 
largely. depend upon the strength of ordi- 
nary people’s consciences and upon action 
based on understanding. Alex Comfort 
has done us a great service in making this 
timely statement. We ought to see that it 
reaches as many people as possible. 


* By Dr. Alex Comfort. Published by 
Peace News Ltd., 3 Blackstock Road, Lon- 
don, price 3d, (postage 11d.). 


| We did not say it... 


Ata much publicised “Conference” in 
San Francisco, Britain put her signature to 
the American-created Japanese Peace 
Treaty on the strength of solemn assurances 
that once Britain had weakened her own 
negotiating position by accepting the clauses 
about which she had the gravest doubts, no 
attempts would be made to swing Japan into 
a pro-Chiang anti-China alliance. Mr. 
John Foster Dulles is an honoured pillar of 
the World Council of Churches. He was the 
architect of San Francisco. Mr. Dulles has 
made attempt after attempt to prevent 
peace and trade between China and Japan. 
His purpose is to bring Japan to recognise 
aud support Chiang.—British Weekly, Jan. 

, 1952. 


It may be that there can be no western 
security without the aid of Germany, and 
no aid from Germany without a European 
federation, that the west must break new 
ground in almost breathtaking ways. But at 
the foundation of a peaceful world there 
must be something still more unprecedented 
—the organisation of arms reduction under 
international control that dedicates the pro- 
ductive capacity of men and of science to 
the life of peace—Raymond Gram Swing, 
Listener, Dec. 27, 1951. 

* * 


Ministry of Interior officials ordered to 
wear uniforms during office hours. 

Such a military complexion has come over 
things these days that one doesn’t know 
whether to shake hands with a Cabinet 
Minister or salute him. 

—Bangkuk Post (Thailand), Dec. 12, 


The truth is out! 
NEW FACTS ABOUT 1941 


| & an interesting article in Fellow- 
ship (the journal of the American 
FoR) for December, 1951, Orval 
Etter reviews a number of books 
recently published in the United 
States in which doubt is thrown on 


the official versions of war-time 
events. 
First he mentions “ America’s Second 


Crusade,” by William Henry Chamberlain, 
who accuses President Roosevelt of pub- 
lishing a misleading’ report about an at- 
tack on an American destroyer, the Greer, 
by a German submarine in September, 1941 
oa months before America entered the 
war). 

This was described by the President as 
an unprovoked attack, whereas in fact, ac- 
cording to a report by Admiral Stark to 4 
Senate Committee some weeks later, the 
Greer had been notified of a submarine’s 
position by a British plane, whereupon she 
put on speed and zigzagged to the reported 
location. She broadeast information about 
the submarine to any British planes an 
destroyers that might be listening, and 
was only attacked after she had beet 
trailing the submarine for two hours. 


Thwarted by Congress? 


Another book, “ American Foreign Policy 
in the Making, 1932-1940,” by Charles A 
Beard, attacks the assertion that Roosevelt 
was thwarted in his efforts to wet a pre- 
paredness programme through Congress. 
In fact, Beard states, during the eight 
years before America entered World War 


II, Congress appropriated approximately 
$1,875 million more for preparedness 
than Roosevelt asked for. During five 


of the eight years Congress did fail to ap- 
propriate as much as Roosevelt asked for: 
but in no instance did the shortage excee 
6 per cent. of the amount requested. 

George Morgenstern’s book, “ Pear] Har- 
bour: The Story of the Secret War,” gives 
many facts to prove that in spite of Roose- 
velt’s famous broadcast pledge of Noven- 
ber, 1940, “I say again and again at 
again: your sons are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars,” he was in fae 
hoping all the time for some incident which 
would provide a pretext for Anierica te 
enter the war. 


As Secretary Seimson recorded in his 
diary. President Roosevelt said at a Cabinet 
meeting only thirteen days before 
Pearl Harbour that the question was 


how they could manoeuvre the Japanese 
into firing the first shot without too muc 
danger to themselves. 


As Orval Etter says, so far as the role | 


of the United States in World War II is 
concerned, truth was a casualty Jong be- 
fore the shooting began. . 


— 


that its aim was to 


That’s Russian for peace 
You'll see those three letters all over 
Russia today, in every factory, club- 
room. meeting-hall, school and newspaper, 
making the whole people “ peace conscious.” 
They have even published a “ peace magazine ” 


called NEWS which declared in its first editorial 


improve Anglo-Soviet 


understanding. 


Propaganda? Or are they sincere? Intelligent people 


will be able to judge for themselves by reading 


NEWS. 


Its articles discuss the differences between us, 


advance a point of view for our consideration, give 


information on scientific and cultural progress over there, 


comment on events over here—and the editor welcomes 


your comments too. 


NEWS & published twice a month and costs only 5s. for 


six months (10s. a year). 


building Anglo-Soviet friendship a fair trial? 


Will you give this attempt at 


Take out a 


trial subscription TODAY! 


. 


To COLLET’S Subseription Department, 
40, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


IWenclose for eeers: month’s subscription to NEWS 


he would visit us once a year and tour the | 


country in an open ear, floodlit at nights, 
we should be consoled. 


As for his Party—freed from the majestic 
obstacle of his masterly indecision, and re- 
lieved of the perpetual embarrassment of 
an oratorical muse which so often inspires 
contradictory opinions in the same speech, 
their loyalty need know’ no inhibitions. 


[PN] 
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Catholics and war 


JX the course of his discussion in PN (Jan. 

~ 4), your Special Correspondent quotes 
from a recent letter which I sent to the 
Catholic Herald. He states that the Catho- 
lie Church “abdicates all claims to moral 
authority in regard to war.” 

I think it is probable that your correspon- 
dent has falien into the common error which 
fails to distinguish between the official 
teaching of the Church and the actions of 
individual members of the Church which, 
was, are so often at variance with that 
teaching. 

The following brief quotations will show 
what the real mind of the Catholic Church 
ison this matter. I quote from a book by a 


Catholic priest, Fr. Stratmann. “ The 
hurech and War,’ which was pub- 


lished in England in 1929 and which made 

what was perhaps the first attempt to bring 

together much that has been said by recent 
Popes gn the question of war as it concerns 
itholies. 

“Benedict XV’s predecessors had 
opposed war and given their sympathy 
to organised pacifism. At the beginning 
of the Crimean war, Pius XI said, ‘ War 
must cease and be driven from the earth!’ 
The same Pope wrote to Wilhelm I of 
Prussia at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war, ‘Our most earnest wish 
is to live to see wars and disputes at an 


end.and the terrible suffering invelved 
prevented,’ 
“Teo Xill... drew the attention of | 


Catholies to the mania for armaments of 
the European States. 

“ Benedict was a convineed pacifist. | 
His successor, Pius XI declared that he 
identified himself with the views of his 
predecessor. His first great Encyclical 
of Christmas 1922, was a Peace Encyclical. 
Pius actually condemned the next war in 


advance by calling’ it ‘mass murder,’ 
national suicide’ and ‘a monstrous 
crime.’ ”’ 


Only last year (1951) the French Catho- 
lic Bishops spoke as follows: 


“People today are asking insistently 
whether we condemn the use of this 
atomic weapon. Such a _—_ question, 
addressed to the disciples of Christ, shocks 
and horrifies them. No one who has a 
“true sense of humanity’ as His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII said two years ago, can fail 
to censure the use of all those modern | 
weapons which strike indiscriminately ae 
combatants and civilian populations and 
which scatter death blindly over areas 
every day more widespread in proportion 
as the scientitic power of man increases. | 
For our part, we condemn them with all | 
Our strength, as we did not hesitate to 
condemn during the last war the mass 
bombardments which, in attacking mili- 
lary objectives, struck down at the same 
time old men, women and children. We 
are convinced that humanity dishonours 
the intelligence which God has given it, if 
it turns to evil a science which could be 
So fruitful for good.” . 


$ HENRY COLDHAM 
~0 Crescent Grove, S.W.4. 
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America’s arms programme 


TWO-THIRDS OF WORLD UNDER-NOURISHED 


(Continued frum page one) 


change of goods) —will prevent international 
economic stabilisation and steady expansion 


of world trade. 

The Board of Trade statistics (Over- 
seas Trade Report, December, 1951, p. 37) 
illustrate present trade developments. 
Western Germany's total exports doubled 
between 1950 and 1951, of which exports 
to U.S. nearly trebled. Japan’s exports 
nearly doubled; half of the total goes to 
the sterling area and one-quarter to the 
dollar area. Britain's exports to Western 
Europe tend to decline and in the U.S. 
there is increasing “sales resistance.” 

America’s blunder 

The U.S. trade policy is that suppliers 
should ‘compete for dollars.” In other 
words, “ low-cost producers,” with sweated 
labour and low living standards, must offer 
cheap raw materials or consumer's goods in 
exchange for “ high-cost” industrial pro- 
ducts of the U.S., which they need for eco- 
nomic development. 

As people in “ backward areas,’’ es- 
pecially South-East Asia, cannot increase 
the productivity of land without substantial 
capital investment, they seem to be d¢stined 
to perpetual poverty. The present arms 
race extinguishes their hope that living stan- 
dards can be raised by America’s assistance. 


The UN “ World 
1919-50," (p.9) stated: 
“In under-developed countries, the ex- 
panded rearmament efforts provide ready 
export markets for the disposal of in- 
creased quantities of primary products. 
They may find it difficult to convert in- 
creased receipts from exports into sup- 
plies that will permit them to attain 
higher standards of living, overcome in- 
flation, and promote their economic 
development.” 


At this crucial stage of human history 
the U.S. prefers to supply arms to about 20 
countries instead of supplying useful goods 
for development and raising living stan- 
dards in “ backward areas.” 

The list of commitments is a long one: 

85 million Japanese to be fed and re- 

armed, Western Germany and Italy to be 

remilitarised, “ assistance" to France in 

Indo-China, aid to NATO-countries in 

Europe, arms for Turkey, Yugoslavia and 

Spain—and the “hot ” war in Korea. 

The underlying assumption of bargaining 
from military strength is dubious, because 
the USSR is concentrating on peace-time 
production and has not really entered the 
arms race yet. The U.S. is wasting avail- 
able resources which could abolish poverty 
in the world. 


What kind of assistance? 


Economic Report, 


Two-thirds of the world’s population are 
hungry and not receiving’ sufficient nourish- 


ment, as Lord Boyd Orr has stated re- 
peatedly. People cannot live on arms and 
munitions. 


The official UN World Economic Report 
' 1949-50 (p.10) estimated that: 


| 


“In 1949 about one-third of the world’s 
population received less than 35 per cent. 
of the total world income and probably 
had an income per head of under $50 
(£17) a year.” 

In other words, 800 million people in the 
eld must live on less than ove shilling a 
day. 


President Truman will suggest that the 


U.S. should spend about 65,000 million dol- | 


lars on rearmament in the next Budget. The 
800 million people will have (800m. x 50 dol- 
lars) only 40,000 million dollars to live on 
in 12 months, 


Whereas, for example, 80 million people 
in Indonesia had only $25 (sixpence a day) 
income per head in 1949 (UN Statistical 
Papers, Series E, No. 1) the average in- 
come in the U.S. was $1,453 (£502). 


While a few hundred multi-millionaires 
enjoy the profits of rearmament and one- 
tenth of the U.S. population receives over 
$100,000 million, i.e., £2,300 per head (U.S. 
Statistical Abstract, 1950, p. 267), 346 
million people in India earn only about 
a1 million a year (UN Stat. Papers, 

Lye 


The so-called “Point Four Assistance” 
to ‘backward areas” by the U.S., an- 
nounced on Jan. 20, 1949, amounts to 


$35 million dollars, mainly spent on travel- 


ling expenses of “experts” in the last 
years. 
In the Economic Committee of the 


United Nations, on Nov. 26, 1951, Lord 
Wakehurst declared (Daily Telegraph, 


Nov. 27) that “Britain could not afford | 
to contribute to any new fund for econo- 


mic development of other countries.” 


In contrast to the U.S. foreign policy of 
“military assistance ” to fight Communism, 
some far-sighted Americans realise that 
anms cannot solve economic problems. Prof. 


Warren S. Thompson, the authority on 
population and economic conditions in ! 
S.E.-Asia recommends (Population and 


Peace in the Pacific, p. 8, Univ. of Chicago 
Press): 
“Injustice and discrimination in the 
allotment of resources must be corrected 
voluntarily. 2... 


“The atomic bomb does not eliminate 
the problems of population pressures 
and unequal resources ... rather it in- 
creases the urgency of dealing with them 
wisely and quickly.” 

In the year of Presidential election who 
will “assist” far-sighted Ameficans to 
bring the United States back to sanity? 
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Up and doing! 
GANDHPS WAY 


“ (ANDHI . .. brought a sense of 
urgency to all that he did... . 
The first Christians worked in.the fer- 
vent belief that ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven’ was round the corner. ... 
Unless we are quick about our busi- 
ness we and the world will be over- 
whelmed by the forces of evil.” 


Thus J. B. Kripalani addressed the 
World Pacifist Meeting in the course 
of a brilliant exposition of Gandhi’s 
basic principles. (We hope shortly to 
publish his talk as a PN Pamphlet.) 


‘Unless this sense of speed and 
urgency guides the activities of paci- 
fists they wil] fail in their attempt to 
put an end to war.” 


Our most urgent activity is to spread 
quickly and widely an understanding of 
| pacifist beliefs and policies. One im- 
portant way of doing this is to increase 
the sale of Peace News. And the busier 
you are with other activities the more 
are you likely to succeed in this parti- 
cular task. You have the contacts 
among the more thoughtful people to 
whom we especially want to appeal. 


Encourage them to look to Peace 
News each week for the facts “Behind 
the News"; the constructive peace 
Speeches in Parliament and elsewhere; 
reports of constructive peacemaking 
and much else that is excluded from the 
popular press and the political and 
church weeklies. 


If peace determination is to grow 
i this year Peace News sales must go 
up, and up, and up. And they will— 


as every reader brings that sense of 
urgency to the great tasks we share. 


| H.F.M. 
| Circulation last week, 12.000 

| §S. Africa: Labour pacifists’ 
\ 


protest 


| [wo resolutions on South Africa were 
_passed at the National Committee 
| meeting of the Labour Pacifist Fellowship 
last week. The first urges the British 
Government to make it clear that it 
strongly deprecates the banning of the Rev. 
Michael Scott from the Union of South 
| Africa, and the second expresses the hope 
| that the King and Queen will change their 
| plans to visit South Africa as the guest 
of Dr. Malan. Such a visit, the Committee 
states, would suggest that there was sup- 
port in this country for the racial policy 
of the South African Gavernment. 


CHRISTIANITY IN 


EASTERN 


EUROPE TODAY 


Abbe J. Boulier 


Rev. 
Chairman; 


Tuesday, January 22 at 8 p.m. 
Admission ls. 


BRING YOUR 


Jack Putterill, Viear of Thaxted, Revs. O, Fielding-Clark, Stanley G. Evans, Edward Charles 
Rev. J. Boggis 


Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW.1, 


(3 minutes Victoria Station) 
QUESTIONS 


Society of Socialist Clergy and Ministers, Middleton Junction, Manchester. 
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EMRYS HUGHES M.P. 


The new bomber crashes 
WHAT DID 


URING the debate on the last 

Air Estimates the Secretary of 
State for Air told us about the tre- 
mendous progress that was being 
made in the development of our 
wonderful new bombers. 


I ventured to ask him a question, “ What 
did it cost 2?” There was no answer. 


The Secretary for Air said that it was 
not the practice to give the cost of new air- 
eraft. The reason for this, presumably is 
that if the figure were given somebody would 
be able to deduce from it some information 
that would be useful to the enemy. 


Somebody, somewhere, by means of some 
abstruse calculation would be able to dis- 
cover something especially secret about the 
enquiries or about the bombs that it would 
carry. 

So I have made the same inquiry over and 
over again and with always the same 
answer. The information is not available 
“for security reasons.” 


A pertinent question 


Now as a member of a Scottish consti- 
tuency, 1 believe I am entitled to have some 
idea of what a thing costs before I vote for 
it. 

No member of a Scottish town council 
or a county council would ever 
dream of sanctioning the building 
of a new house or a new school without hav- 
ing an idea of its approximate cost. And if 
a town council or a county council decided 
on something which the Department thought 
excessive, back it would come with the in- 
struction that casts must be cut. 


But a bomber is different. 


I have wondered whether the refusal 
to give the cost of our latest bombers is 
due to anxiety lest the information might 
be useful to the enemy or perhaps due 
to the fear that it would be a shock to 
the tax payer. 

I have an idea that in thtse days, when 
the Russians have jet aircraft of their own, 
a figure of the total cost wouldn’t be of very 
much use to them, : 

it is hardly likely that they give the infor- 
mation as to how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of roubles their bombers cost either. 
They are even more secretive than we are. 
Some Einstein over here might be able to 
build up their latest designs from the cost 
in rowbles. 


Nearly £750,000 


The secretiveness of our Air Ministry 
does not prevent the press making discreet 
guesses. About two years ago Mr, Aidan 
Crawley estimated in an article in The Ob- 
server that our latest bombers ‘vere costing 
from £250,000 to £300,000. 

Later he became the Under Secretary of 

tate tor Air and 1 asked him about the 
eost of a bomber in the House of Commons. 
He could not, however, confirm the figure he 
had given in his article. 

Last week-end our very latest four- 
engined jet bomber crashed. The cause, 
according to a statement issued by the Air 
Ministry was “‘ accidental fire in one of the 
engine bays.’ What did the Valiant cost ? 
The London correspondent of the 
chester Guardian told us on Monday: 

“The accident to the Valiant four-jet 
bomber throws into sharp relief one of 
the factors about those machines that are 
now worrying Air Staff officers. It is 
their enormous complexity and expense. 
Expressed in money the price of one 
Valiant would be nearer £750,000 than 
half a million, and if that is a measure of 
the man hours involved in making it from 
the design stage it may be eight years 
before an aircraft of this kind goes into 
production.” 

The correspondent of The, Manchester 
Guardian is so vague in his estimate that 
the Russians are not likely to be able to get 
much detailed information from any calcu- 
lation they may base on this. . 

But the estimate should alarm the Bri- 
tish taxpayer. If we take the minimum 
figure given it means that these bombers 
are costing at least £200,000 more than the 
bombers of two years ago. 

One bomber now appears to be costing as 
much as 250 houses. That is of course put- 
ting it moderately. 

No wonder the Air Force officers are 
worrying. It is time MPs were doing 
a bit of worrying too. 

Especially in view of the fact that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has warned us 
about the desperate financial bosition we are 
m and has told us that it is absolutely essen- 
tial we should cut our public expenditure. 


“A substantial order ” 


The aeronautical correspondent of The 
Times tells us (Jan. 14, 1952): 

“The Valiant four-jet bomber is 
capable of carrying an atom bomb. Its 
design, with swept back wings and tail 
surtaces, was regarded by the authorities 
as promising such an outstanding per- 
formance that ‘a substantial order’ was 
placed for the RAF while the machine 
was still at the drawing board stage. 
Although others are now heing built, the 
machine destroyed in the crash was the 
only one to have started its flight trials 
and its loss must delay the Valiants in- 
troduction into service for RAF Bomber 
Command.” 

Yet immediately above this opinion ir. the 
game column of The Times, the Air Ministry 


Man- i 


‘country’s upper social strata. 
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IT COST? 


and the Ministry of Supply in a joint state- 
ment said: 

“Fortunately, the aircraft had already 
completed sufficient test flying to show 
that it fully met the Air Staff require- 
ments and the accident will not therefore 
entail any changes in the plans for its 
production.” 

This is obviously in flat contradiction to 
what the Times aeronautical correspondent 
says. 


Need for searching inquiry 


Surely in the light of the accident, in view 
of the fact that the machine went on fire 
at the height of 6,000 feet, that the crew of 
five had to jump out and that a squadron- 
leader was killed, it cannot be assumed now 
that there was nothing wrong with the 
machine and that its production must pro- 
ceed as if the accident had not happened ! 

How can the Air Ministry and the 
Ministry of Supply assert before any in- 
quiry that the accident “ will not entail any 
changes in the plans for its production?” 

Not only is it clear that there should be a 
searching inquiry into the fate of this par- 
ticular machine but it should serve to focus 
public attention on the huge cost of the new 
bombers and the doubtful value of the 
national investment of such huge sums of 
public money in their construction. 

Apart from other reasons is it not now 
quite clear that the cost of modern bombers 
means spending millions of nounds every 
year on aircraft which get obsolete alincst 
as soon as they are built, and is reckless ex- 
penditure at a time when we are heading 
for national bankruptcy. 


France 


| 

| 

RANCE’S war in Indo-China 1s 

fast becoming an issue of world 
importance. 


It is doing so, as we shall see presently, 
through the interplay of factors which 
reach out into the heart of the European 
Army question and the division of Ger- 
many. 


| Yet it might never have broken out, and 
would not have done so, if it were not fun- 
damentally impossible for any colonising 
power to keep political and economic pre- 
gress in its colonial territories anywhere 
near the level of that in the homeland. 


Of the three leading colonial powers of 
recent days—Great britain, France and 
Holland—only France had colonial concep- 
tions which might, in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances, have averted the necessity of 
choice between the use of force in order to 
continue the regime and the acceptance of 
its cessation. 


The French colonial system had neither 
the social arrogance of the British nor tne 
Dutchman’s indestructible belief in the 
sacrosanctity of commercial profits. In 
spite of occasional, but rare, harshnesses !t 
was, in the best meaning of the term, truly 
paternal. 


But it could not escape the consequences 
of a more fundamental defect. Its contacts, 
like those of all who go to rule over an- 
other country (and it does not matter 
whether they go as conquerors or as bene- 
volent advisers) were of necessity of a 
nature bound to associate it with the 
And these, 
in the East in particular, and at the time 
of the colonisation of Indo-China for a cer- 
tainty, were the people against whom any 
incipient social and economic struggle by 
the masses would be directed as the main 
upholders of misery for the peasant and the 
common worker, and luxury for the land- 
owner, power for the tax-gatherer and 
wealth for unscrupulous merchants, 


How anti-French feeling grew 


in other words, anti-French feeling was 
not a primary buc only a secondary cause in 
woe JuLoreak GI What has deve:oped into the 
present ‘war of liveration.” 


If the French had ever been able to assure 
half as much bare justice to the peasant of 


Indo-China as their Home Government 
grants excesses of kindness to the taxation- 
| defying French farmer, France would have 
shone torth as the one western power safe 
against hatred of the white man. ‘lo the 
misfortune of being precluded from that 
chance by her close association with the 


country’s reactionaries she added, at the 
lend of the world war, the psychological 
disease of wanting to regain the giittering 
position of a great world power. 


So she landed herself in a war which has 
produced the previously non-existing anti- 
Frenchness, which has sapped her powers 
of recovery, which has increased her budget 
deficit every year by astronomical figures, 
and which she can now no longer continue 
without further extended foreign hep, 
while it is at the same time becoming a focal 
point of world danger. 


To all of which may be added that its 
latest repercussions are just becoming 
noticeable in Tunis, that it is seriously 
affecting France’s position in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and that— 
which counts more than anything else—the 
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You seem to take no account of the fuct 
country sufficiently to die in defence of 


The words of hig mouth were smoother 


his words w 


URING the last war Winston 
Churchill constantly rallied the 
British people by declaring that this 
island would never surrender; “ vic- 
tery or death,” he cried, and scarcely 
anyone saw any flaw in the words. 


My correspondent uses words which are 
similarly sentimental and equally false. To 
many, death may be preferable to defeat 
in war, and also preferable to living under 
foreign occupation, but actually they do not 
make any such choice. 

Death is not always, nor necessarily, the 
alternative to victory, for it is quite pos- 
sible to be defeated and live however much 
there may be a wish to die; many French, 
Belgians, Dutch, Danes and others lived 
under German occupation, and in spite of 
the fearful] and shocking obliteration of their 
towns, and the death of tens of thousands of 
their nationals, many Germans’ and 


Japanese are still alive today under Ameri- 
can, Russian and British occupation. 


*® 


It would be enlightening to know whether 
those who believe that it is better to go to 
war under any circumstances rather than 


suffer government by another nation, would 
have supported Gandhi if he had exhorted 


’>> war in Indo-China 
By ROY SHERWOOD 


China than a Cockney cares about a dropped 
aitch. 


France cannot win single-handed 


Let us now Jook at the wider aspects of 
this essentially “‘ prestige” war. 

France is admittedly unable to win it by 
her own efforts. 


In default of General de Lattre de 
Tassigny, her most distinguished soldier, 
who has just died after improving the mili- 
tary situation in Indo-China, she has sent 
the Inspector-General of her Army, General 
Alphonse Juin, to Washington to seek ex- 
tended help. His task is to convince 
America and Britain, in three-cornered talks 
on South-East Asia, that a Korean armis- 
tice is likely to result in Chinese Communist 
help to the Viet-Minh rebels in Indo-China. 


\ 
average Frenchman cares less about Indo 


New problems for Britain 


This is, of course, playing into the hands 
of all those in America who are most 
annoyed with Great Britain tor having re- 
coghised the Communist Government of 
China. 

Our own Government (genuinely or other- 
wise), priding itself on our satistactory re- 
lations with india consequent upon the 
latter’s independence, does not believe in 
this danger. lt holds that external help to 
the #reacn in Indo-China must look to the 
Chinese like a provocative war on their 
southern doorstep hetore the war on their 
northern doorstep has come to a satistaciory 
end. | 

This, in its turn, links up directly with 
the most important point of disagreement 
between Washington and London. In a 
presidential election year, no American ex- 
cept a totally obscure one could dream of | 
withdrawing recognition from Chiang Kai- | 
shek. No British Government, on the other 
hand, could withdraw recgnition fron 
Mao Tse-tung without making it obvious 
that it had become an obedient satellite of 
Washington. And together with this goes 
the question of which Chinese Government 
will have the honour of being chosen by 
Japan for the conclusion of a neace treaty. 
If Mr. Foster Dulles wins, it will be Chiang 
Kai-shek’s, on Formosa. 


In that case, Japan’s exports will find no 
outlet on the mainland of China—and B-i- 
tish exports will dwindle to next to noth- 
ing all over South-East Asia as Japan's 
formidable competition comes into play. | 


A new A-bomb threat? 


My remaining space allows only the! 
sketchiest reference to even more important l 
factors. 


| 
Of these, the first is that France, 
weakened economically, politically and mili- 
tarily by the drag of the war in Indo-Chi::a, 
has ceased to bear any resemblance to a free 
agent in world affairs. The second, that Bri- 
tish hopes to persuade the Americans to 
a more realistic attitude towards Communist 
China, and eventually towards the Kremlin, 
have been relegated to dreamland. The 
third, that Western German co-operation 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion can now command a premium. 


The fourth, last and most terrifying of all, 
that a “ compromise ” solution of these com- 
plicated troubles is already being whispered 
about: that it might be agreed to notify 
Communist China that atomic bombing of 
ber territory is to follow immediately she 


sends help to Viet-Minh. | 


die on your feet than live on your kiwes?” 


its way of life. It is surely better to 


than butter, but war was in his heart: 


ere softer than vil, yet they were drawn swords 


—Psalm LY, 21 


India to go to war with Britain on those 
grounds. 

_ That Gandhi, Nehru and others resisted 
foreign rule, not on their knees, but stead- 
fastiy and persistently uprignt, in face ot 
years of imprisonment and persecution, until 
jn the end the struggle wags won without 
war, Is a shining refutation of the platitudi- 
nous argument thut the only alternative to 
war 3s subjection, without end, and without 
hope. 


PEAC 


SYBIL MORRISON | 


DEATH? 


that there are people who love their 


— 


—Anonymous correspondent 


No. 


It is a mistaken idea that pacifism is 
synonymous with living “on your knees,” 
Just as it is a mistaken idea that the injunc- 
tion of Jesus to “turn the other cheek” 
was synonymous with lying down and allow- 
Ing someone to trample upon you. Actually. 
those well-known words ave the positive part 
of what Jesus said, and far from being al 
instruction to lie down if struck in the facer 
were an exhortation to stand up and take 
some positively peaceful action in reply. 


* 


Love of country has a very strong root ip 
the majority of human beings; it is not 
easily explainable or even rational, but it 
is deep and instinctive, and it is very east 
to appeal to that instinct when sending out | 
a cali to “defend ” the beloved country. 


Tt is time that real love of country was \ 
divorced trom the word “ patriotism,” am! 
modern patriotism be recognised tor what it | 
1S, not tor what sentimentalists choose ® | 
think it is. 


Ihe appeal to patriotism is as smooth and 
casy to swallow as butter, but the heart of | 
the matter is war, and war is not, and neve! 
has been, confined to dying tor one’s country? 
it has always meant killing as well. 


But today defending a way of life by thé 
method of war means attacking and des 
troying towns and whole countries with 
their human inhabitants; it means starving: | 
burning alive, mutilating and blinding child: | 
yen as well as other quite defenceless huma? 
beings. It is more than time that those wh? 
loosely use these high-sounding vunrase 
about “dying ” should face the bitter facts 
which are the reality of war, 


* 


It may be argued that there was nn?) 
alternative when the world was threaten# 
with Hitler domination, but it should be f& 
membered that there was not always a Hit 
ler, and that he was the direct outcome of 4) 
war supposed to be a victory for democracy: 

‘Hitler was also the tearful embodimen® 
of the counter-revolution to the kussia? 
revolution, and those who were terrified 0 
the Soviet threat to their way of living wer? 
easy victims of the “soft ag oil” word9 | 
which helped to arm Hitler and are support 
ing the rearming of Germany today. 

_ There are very few cut and dried altern@ 
tives for human beings, and it is almost cet’ 
tainly untrue that this country is faced wit! 
a choice between war and Russian invasion | 
these are indeed the words of “ draw? 
swords,” and it is time to return them t? 
their sheaths and throw them away. | 

When that has been done, the alternative | 
of negotiation can he undertaken honestly: 
with real tolerance, and in peace, 


ee 


Volunteered for flocd relief 


Nf ELLEMFOLKELIGT SAMVIRKE, the 
: Danish equivalent to Internationa! 
Voluntary Service for Peace, reports that 
atter the catastrophic floods in Norther? 
Italy towards the end of last year nearly 
700 people volunteered to pive their sel 
vices there, on an unpaid basis. 
They came from all spheres of life 
labourers, craftsmen, scholars, and in somé 
cases ‘were prepared to sacrifice over £10° 
in salary for the three months that thé 
relief teams were to spend in Italy. 


Peace musical evening 


A RECITAL of international recording? 

of Peace and Folk Songs was given D} | 
the Secretary of the London Peace Council! 
Nan Green, to a group of local peact’ 
supporters at 37 Leighton Avenue, Mand | 
Park on Jan. 4. A collection yielded 15s. fo | 
local Peace funds, 


~ — ——————_— ee ———_ 
THE PEACE ASSOCIATION 
OF CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


{British Section) | 


_ An international association for the pr) 
motion of a Christianly Scientific peace, th? 
members of which refrain from particip® 
tion in war. This Association functions 
a private enterprise and is supported 

earnest and loyal students of Christia") 
Science, but is not connected with th?) 
Christian Science Church organisation 


All those interested may obtain further informatie” 
from the Secretary: 


Mrs. M. M. HYDE | 

37, Holden Park Road, SOUTHBOROUGH. 
near Tunbridge Wells, Kent. | 
_——— 
SS 
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